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Jenny  Nelson  in  her  shop 
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Antiques  shop  histone  site 


By  Patricia  Vido 

Valley  News  Dispatch 

SAXONBURG  — Customers  in- 


terested in  the  antiques  and  col- 
lectibles Jenny  Slater  Nelson  sells 
often  wander  into  her  Main  Street 
shop  after  lunch  or  dinner  at  the 


Saxonburg  Hotel  across  the  street. 

Nelson  envisions  a time  when 
they’ll  be  able  to  walk  out  the  back 
door  of  the  historic  Mershon  build- 
ing and  into  gardens,  a summer 
kitchen  and  stable. 

As  she  — with  the  help  of  family 
and  friends  — restored  Dr,  E.B. 
M er shon ’ sjjrug 'store  built  in  1880, 
Nelson  wants  to  restore  the  other 
two  buildings  on  the  grounds  so  she 
can  expand  and  diversify  her  busi- 
ness. 

“We’ve  come  a long  way  with 
what  we’ve  done  here,’’  she  said, 
looking  around  the  main  room  of 
the  white  frame  shop  in  which  the 
refurbished  original  shelves  hold- 
ing her  wares  also  display  some 
the  doctor’s  mortars  and  pestles 
and  medicine  bottles. 

“We’ve  got  a long  way  to  go,” 
she  added.  She’ll  consider  her  busi- 
ness successful  when  “we  use  ev- 
ery inch  of  the  compound  and  are 
able  to  share  it  with  the  public,” 
she  said. 

Nelson,  who  previously  operated 
a gift  shop  in  a building  ( now  a bar- 
bershop) next  door,  long  admired 
the  Mershon  building"  &he  and  her 
se c ondTi u strand , Anar ew, , bou  g hFiT 
from  ~ the  estate  of  Mershon’s 
daughter,  Edna,  restored  it  and 
opened!  t on  Oct.  23,^1 980_. 

a logical  one  for  Nelson  who  began 
to  collect  antiques  30  years  ago 
when  she  and  her  first  husband  re- 
stored a Clinton  Township  farm- 
house. Then  her  chief  interest  was 
Pennsylvania  country  — utilitar- 
ian furnishings  and  items  like  dry 
sinks  and  cupboards,  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  tools. 

“With  this  house,”  she  said  of  the 


Mershon  building,  “I’ve  become 
very  fond  of  Victorian.” 

The  gift  items  Nelson  sells,  such 
as  the  stained  glass  ornaments, 
porcelainand  soft  sculpture  dolls, 
quilts,  pillows  and  woolen  items, 
are  made  by  local  craftsmen. 

She  acquires  her  antiques  — 
items  at  least  100  years  old  — and 
collectibles  from  collectors  who 
decide  to  sell  and  from  estate 
sales.  She  has  several  buyers  — 
called  “pickers”  in  the  antique 
business  — who  look  for  items  or 
entire  estates  for  her. 

Nelson  said  she’s  encouraged  to 
see  young  people  express  an  inter- 
est in  antiques. 

“Maybe  it’s  something  that 
needs  to  skip  a generation,”  she 
said,  adding,  “They  seem  to  be  ap- 
preciative of  what  grandma  and 
grandpa  had.’ 

Most  of  her  customers  are 
looking  for  a special  piece. 

“Often  we  go  looking  for  what 
they  want,”  she  said. 

Collections  of  bowls,  plates, 
steins,  tools,  trains,  dolls,  pitchers, 
etc.,  often  are  begun  after  that  spe- 


cial cabinet  or  cupboard  is  ac- 
quired, she  said. 

A visit  to  an  antique  shop  stimu- 
lates a lot  of  reminiscing,  accord- 
ing to  Nelson.  Often  reluctant  to 
enter,  men  have  to  be  encouraged 
by  their  wives,  but  soon  are  capti- 
vated. 

“Once  she  gets  him  in,  he’s  the 
last  one  to  leave,”  Nelson  ob- 
served. 

Nelson  changed  the  name  of  her 
shop  from  Our  House  when  a mail 
order  business  by  the  same  name 
stopped  filling  its  orders  and  Nel- 
son by  mistake  got  a stern  letter 
from  the  postmaster  general.  The 
state  pharmaceutical  board  ob- 
jected to  the  second  name,  The  Old 
Drug  Store,  so  Nelson  simply  calls 

her  shop , TheTAn 1 1 que  Store. 

Of  greatest  helpioTher  in  her 
venture  have  been  her  sons.  Jef- 
frey a carpenter,  and  Jonathan 
who  lives  above  the  store~with  his 
wife,  Audrey 

The  store  is  open  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 
and  Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
noon  to  10  p.m. 


Staff  photo  by  WILLIAM  T LARKIN 


Two  Spectacular  Fires 

Mineral  Springs  Hotel 
Once  Called  Tredor  Hotel 


Mineral  Springs  Hotel,  built 
by  Paul  Rudert  in  1904,  was 
originally  named  Hotel  Tredur 
(Tredor),  which  is  Rudert 
spelled  backwards.  The  three- 
story  100-room  frame  and 
stone  landmark  was  destroyed 
in  a spectacular  early  - morn- 
ing blaze  Jan.  30,  1974.  A scant 
ear  before  the  holocaust,  the 
otel  had  been  purchased  by  a 
young  couple  for  use  as  a home 
and  antiques  shop. 

An  earlier  blaze,  Nov.  6, 
j 1961  caused  damage  estimated 
at  $100,000.  The  building  was 
then  owned  by  Arthur  Stern, 
who  had  converted  it  into  the 
Saxony  Hotel  and  Country 
Club,  a “singles”  club  based  in 
1 Pittsburgh.  The  building  was 
again  refurbished,  and  in  April, 
1963  it  reopened  as  Jefferson 


Hotel,  advertising  dinners  and 
entertainment. 

Optimism  was  likewise  the 
keynote  of  reports  in  the  But- 
ler Eagle  of  Aug.  5,  1903  that  a 
mineral  spring  had  been  dis- 
covered near  the  staid,  but  pic- 
turesque  old  town  of 
Saxonburg  and  visitors  arrived 
from  far  and  near. 

The  spring  was  located  a 
little  over  a mile  north  of  the 
town  on  the  Saxonburg  and 
Butler  Road,  on  land  owned  by 
E.L.  Rudert  of  Saxonburg. 

The  water  was  analyzed  by 
Prof.  Ashman,  noted  chemist 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  found  to 
contain  eight  valuable  miner- 
als. Chief  among  these  was 
iron.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
water  also  contained  Litia. 

Newspaper  accounts  said, 
“The  water  is  very  beneficial 
for  rheumetism  and  all  blood, 
liver  and  kidney  diseases.” 

Immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mineral  springs, 
the  community  was  crowed 
with  visitors.  The  hotels  and 
cottages  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  hundreds  of 
people  who  would  like  to  go 
there  and  take  the  treatment. 
By  Aug.  1 the  grounds  were 
crowded  with  rigs  and  automo- 
biles. It  is  estimated  that  over 
500  visited  the  springs  each 
Sunday. 

A company  was  formed  to 
develop  the  spring.  It  is  stated 
that  a sanitorium  would  be 
built  soon. 

Saxonburg  was  already  a 
very  popular  summer  resort 
and  with  the  impetus  given  by 
the  spring,  an  enthusiast  pre- 
dicted that  the  area  would  be- 
come “one  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  in  this  part  of  the 
U.S.A.” 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Mel- 
lons would  extend  their  trolley 
from  Tarentum  to  Saxonburg 
even  though  they  might  not 
build  it  through  to  Butler. 


Mineral  Springs  drew  people 


A major  attraction  of  the  Saxonburg  area  was  the  Hotel  Tredur,  jng  powers  of  the  iron  salted  spring  water.  This  view  of  the  hotel  is 
located  in  the  mineral  springs  area.  People  would  gather  on  the  plat-  along  Saxonburg-Butler  Road  before  it  was  paved.  The  stone  wall  has 
forms  near  the  Chalybeate  springs.  People  place  great  faith  in  the  cur-  long  disappeared.  4~3c-/9  7£ 


Tredor  Hotel,  later  Mineral  Springs  Hotel 


Landmark  in  ruins 

. . Only  chimneys  and  lower  walls  of  resort  spa  remain  . . . 


Blaze 


J-Jk)- 


famed  hotel  in  Saxonburg 
destroyed;  loss  $ 75,000 


A BUTLER  COUNTY  landmark, 
once  famous  as  a resort  spa,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  early  today.  The  blaze 
ruined  the  Hotel  Tredur  of  Mineral 
Springs,  one-half  mile  northwest  of 
Saxonburg  on  Old  Saxonburg  Road. 

Damage  to  the  Victorian-era  inn  was 
estimated  at  $75,000.  But  many 
priceless  antiques  also  were  destroyed. 

Eight  fire  companies  answered  the  ! 
call  at  3:01  a.m.  including  Saxonburg, 
Herman.  Lick  Hill,  Sarver.  South 
Butler  and  Penn,  Buffalo,  and 
Middlesex  townships. 

When  they  arrived,  firemen  say  the 
frame  structure  was  "engulfed  in 
flames." 


Before  white  settlers  came  to  Butler 
County,  Indians  made  use  of  these 
curative  waters.  Later,  prominent 
physicians  proclaimed  the  healing 
value  especially  for  relieving  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  disorders, 
stomach  pains,  kidney  disease, 
arthritis  and  rheumatism. 

The  waters  were  served  from  a 
pavillion  reached  by  walking  from  the 
hotel  along  wooded  pathways.  There 
was  no  charge  for  the  water. 

THE  HOTEL  WAS  named  for  one  of 

the  first  families  to  settle  in  the 

Saxonburg  area  — the  Ruderts.  Rudert 

spelled  backwards  is  Tredur. 


THE  OWNERS,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corlis 
Archer,  who  still  lived  in  the  hotel,  have 
been  vacationing  in  Florida  since 
Thursday.  They  recently  had  begun 
remodeling  the  structure.  A third  story 
had  been  removed  several  years  ago 
after  a previous  fire. 

In  the  early  1900s  Hotel  Tredur  was 
a resort  famous  for  its  baths  — turkish, 
salt,  electric  and  plunge  and  for  the 
allegedly  curative  powers  of  the 
famous  soring  water. 


A brochure  detailing  the  highlights 
of  this  resort  said  the  real  attraction 
was  the  "hotel  itself."  It  described  the 
setting  as  a “beautiful,  secluded, 
wooded  nook."  Patrons  of  the  hotel 
could  enjoy  the  scenery  from  a veranda 
which  extended  on  three  sides  of  the 
building. 


that  was  once  a fashionable  vacation  spot  for  visitors  to  the 
Saxonburg  community.  Firemen  from  eight  fire  companies 
fought  the  blaze  for  close  to  four  hours.— Butler  Eagle  photo. 


OLD  HOTEL  RAVAGED  — Charred  ruins  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  once  famous  Mineral  Springs  Hotel,  which  was  struck 
by  a $75,000  blaze  early  today.  Flames  destroyed  the  building 


HOTEL  RUBBLE  — Charred  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
Mineral  Springs  Hotel,  recently  purchased  by  a young  Spring- 
dale  couple  for  use  as  a home  and  antique  shop.  The  building, 
which  was  being  remodeled,  and  the  couple’s  antiques  all 


went  up  in  a spectacular  blaze  early  this  morning  that  was 
fought  by  firemen  from  eight  southern  Butler  County  fire 
companies.  (Story  on  Page  One.) 


—Butler  Eagle  photo 


Glu- 

$75,000 
Fire  Razes 
Landmark 

Flames  Destroy 
Former  Hotel 
At  Saxonburg 


By  KAY  WALKUP 
Firemen  from  eight  volunteer 
fire  companies  battled  a spec- 
tacular early  - morning  blaze 
which  destroyed  a Saxonburg 
landmark  and  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $75,000. 

Firemen  are  searching  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Mineral  Springs 
Hotel  today  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  blaze.  It 
had  been  reported  that  an  elder- 
ly man  was  living  in  the  build- 
ing. 

The  former  hotel  had  been  re- 
cently purchased  by  a Spring- 
dale  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corlis 
C.  Acken,  who  were  remodeling 
the  building,  with  the  intention 
of  opening  an  antique  shop. 

According  to  one  report,  the 
Acken's  are  in  Florida  on  a vis- 
it. and  the  building  probably 
was  unoccupied,  although  fire- 
men were  informed  that  an  eld- 
erly man  had  been  staying  in 
the  hotel. 

Three  - Story  Structure 
The  fire  was  reported  to  Sax- 
onburg firemen  at  3:01  a m.  to- 
day as  a house  fire,  but  as  fire- 
men approached  the  scene  on 
the  Old  Saxonburg  Road,  they 
saw  flames  shooting  from  the 
roof  of  the  three  - story  stone 
and  frame  structure. 

Saxonburg  Chief  George  Kin- 
ney immediately  issued  a call 
for  assistance,  and  the  "911"  op- 
erator dispatched  firemen  from 
most  of  southeastern  Butler 
County's  fire  companies.  Fire- 
men from  Penn  Township,  Mid- 
dlesex Township,  South  Butler 
Township,  Sarver,  Buffalo 
Township,  Herman  and  Lick 
Hill  responded  to  the  alarm.  At 
the  peak  of  the  blaze,  more  than 
100  firemen  were  on  the  scene. 

Using  water  from  two  ponds, 
a Saxonburg  Borough  hydrant, 
and  a tanker  operation,  firemen 
conducted  three  "deluge"  oper- 
ations, pouring  master  streams 
of  1,000  to  1,500  gallons  per  min- 
ute on  the  fire. 


Firemen  fought  the  stubborn 
blaze  for  over  an  hour  before 
bringing  it  under  control,  then 
continued  to  pour  water  on  the 
smoldering  rubble,  as  small 
fires  continued  to  flare  up.  They 
laid  over  5,000  feet  of  hose, 
some  of  which  blocked  the  high- 
way, and  State  Police  detoured 
traffic  around  the  area. 

On  Scene  Today 

Firemen  r e m a i n e d on  the 
scene  late  this  morning,  digging 
through  rubble  and  dousing 
small  fires  and  hot  spots  that 
continued  to  blaze  up.  The  fire 
marshal  was  called  by  Chief 
Kinney,  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if  the  building  was  occu- 
pied, and  to  pinpoint  the  origin 
of  the  blaze,  which  appeared  to 
have  started  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Firemen  found  the  remains  of 
numerous  antiques  that  were 
stored  in  the  building,  and  said 
there  were  signs  of  extensive  re- 
modeling. 

A welcome  sight  to  the  weary 
firefighters  was  the  Salvation 
Army  canteen,  brought  to  the 
scene  from  Butler  by  Maj.  Theo- 
dore Van  Patten.  The  Herman 
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1961  Blaze 

Originally  known  as  the  Min- 
eral Springs  Hotel,  the  structure 
was  once  the  scene  of  another 
spectacular  blaze,  Nov,  6,  1961, 
when  damages  were  estimated 
at  $100,000.  The  building  was 
then  owned  by  Arthur  Stern, 
who  had  converted  it  into  the 
Saxony  Hotel  and  Country  Club, 
a “singles”  club  based  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  building  was  then  remod- 
eled and  became  the  Jefferson 
Inn,  but  financial  problems  con- 
tinued to  plague  the  owners,  and 
the  venture  and  the  building 
were  finally  abandoned. 

In  1971,  Stern  turned  over  the 
building  to  the  Butler  Alcoholic 
Recovery  Center  (BARC)  but 
state  Labor  and  Industry  stand- 
ards made  it  impossible  for  the 
hotel  to  be  turned  into  a halfway 
house  for  alcoholics.  The  build- 
ing was  once  again  sold  on  Jan. 
8, 1973,  to  the  present  owners. 

The  hotel  was  originally  built 
in  the  early  1900's  when  mineral 
springs,  discovered  on  the  prop- 
erty, attracted  visitors  from  a 
wide  area  to  the  spa. 


The  Trading  Post  NEWSLETTER  July  6, 1989 
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30  Birthday  Gifts 
to  be  given  from  the 
following  merchants. 

Drawing  will  be  heldon  the  1 5th 
Look  for  your  invitation  in  the 
mail  or  pick  one  up  at  participat- 
ing merchants. 

I HEAD  SHED 

1 ANTIQUE  STORE  OF  SAX- 
ONBURG 

AFFORDABLES  GIFT  BOU- 
TIQUE 
AG  WAY 

, ALLIED  AUTO  ACCESSO- 
RIES 

| BERGER'S  MARKET 
CALICO  KITCHEN 
CARD  BASKET 
CANDLELIGHT  RESTAU- 
RANT & LOUNGE 
CLUB  HOLLYWOOD 
CEDAR  CHEST 
DIPS  & SIPS 

THE  DESIGNER'S  HAUS 
EXPRESS  PIZZA 
FITNESS  CONNECTION 
FRIEDMAN'S  SUPERMAR- 
KET 

DEE’S  HAIR  LOFT 
GORDON  PAUL  JEWELERS 
I & F ANTIQUES  WITH  COL- 
LECTIBLES 

IRENE'S  BEAUTY  SALON 
IRENE'S  FASHIONS 
HOTEL  SAXONBURG 
NANCY'STANNINGSALON 
PHOTO  & ART  CENTER 
SAXONBURG  COUNTRY 
STORE 

SAXONBURG  DRUG 
SAXONBURG  BAKERY 
SHEAR  IMAGES 
ZACHERL'S  TAVERN  & 
RESTAURANT 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SAXONBURG 

The  founding  of  Saxonburg  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  The  town  wav  founded 
in  1832  by  that  highly  educated  German  whose  fertile  brain  gave  mankind  a new 
industry  - John  Augustus  Rocbling,  inventot  of  wire  rope  and  dcsi , r ol  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  first  party  of  Mr.  Roebling's  settlers  reached  Saxonburg  August  2-1 

m2 

During  the  summer  tif  1921.  Colonel  Washington  A.  RoebliiiR,  builder  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  a son  of  John  Augustus  Rocbling.  wrote  a small,  very  interest 
ing.  and  accurate  volume  called,  "Early  History  of  Saxonburg."  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Washington  A Rocbling  was  bom  in  the  village  at  an  early  date 
in  its  history,  namely,  in  1837,  he  was.  of  course,  the  best  qualified  man  any 
where  to.be  found  to  write  the  interesting  details  of  this  early  settlement 

Says  Col.  Washington  A Rocbling  in  Ins  interesting  volume: 

‘To  John  Augustus  Rocbling,  a native  of  Muhlhausen  in  Germany.  Wongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  this  small  German  settlement.  Leaving 
Europe  in  May.  1831,  on  the  barque  ‘August  Edward,'  in  company  with  his 
brother  Karl,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage  ol  two 
and  one  half  months.  Ilis  diary  of  the  voyage,  printed  in  Germany,  I found  in 
Germany  in  1867,  and  have  it  in  my  possession. 

"John  A Rocbling  was  born  in  the  old  medieval  walled  city  of  Muhlhausen 
(founded  in  800  A.D.)  on  the  6lh  of  June,  1806.  After  the  usual  early  education, 
his  ambitious  mother  managed  to  send  him  to  the  Royal  University  in  Berlin 
where  he  studied  die  engineering  of  the  day,  arithmetic,  and  die  liberal  sciences. 
After  graduation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  devote  two  years  of  his  time  to  work- 
ing for  the  Government,  a task  comprising  the  construction  of  a chaussec  in  the 
district  of  Wcstphalis,  whose  capital  is  Amsberg. 

“Tins  work  being  completed,  he  was  confronted  with  the  option  of  working 
for  die  Government  for  life  at  a small  salary,  or  else  cut  loose  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  new  world  across  the  Atlantic  He  wisely  chose  the  latter  course, 
taking  along,  as  staled  above,  his  elder  brother  Karl  Their  share  of  the  family 
patrimony  amounting  to  about  $3,000  each,  was  paid  to  them  in  advance, 
muking  a total  capital  of  $6,000  for  their  venture.  Their  ship  left  Brcmcrhavcn 
on  May  23.  1831. 

'The  eldest  brother,  Chris  tel,  remained  at  home  to  continue  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness and  tuke  care  of  the  parents.  An  only  sister,  Amalia,  had  married  a Meissner, 
but  came  over  also  in  1852  with  her  six  boys  and  a daughter. 

"At  that  time  emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
reached  its  height,  but  there  was  a steady  stream  of  it,  comprising  many 
Communistic  Associations  among  the  rest. 

The  parly  when  arriving  in  Bremen  had  increased  to  over  three  hundred.  It 
was  found  that  the  first  ship  chartered,  the  ‘Henry  Barclay,'  would  not  hold  them 
all.  A second  smaller  ship,  the  ‘August  Edward,'  was  therefore  chartered,  and  my 
father  took  passage  on  her,  securing  a comformtable  cabin  with  his  brother.  A 
most  fortunate  change,  because  the  company  in  ihe  leading  ship,  consisting 
largely  of  Communists,  commenced  quarreling  at  once  and,  on  their  arrival  in 
Baltimore,  split  into  two  sections,  the  larger  half  going  direct  to  New  Harmony 
in  Indiana,  the  remainder  scattering. 

“After  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  two  brothers  entered  an  American 
boarding  house,  spent  their  time  in  learning  the  English  language  and  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  life  in  the  new  world.  After  a few  weeks,  they  departed 
for  Pittsburgh,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  crossing  the  Alleghenies  by  the 
Portage  railroad  and  inclined  planes.  The  same  dilemma  presented  itself  - where  to 
settle.  Ohio  almost  had  the  preference  when,  in  some  way,  they  were  appiiscd 
that  a Mrs.  Collins  (whose  home,  curious  to  say,  was  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  - 
husband  a printer  - daughter  married  Judge  McClute  of  Pittsburgh  and  was  living 
on  South  Penn  Street  in  1858  - I boarded  next  door),  was  desirous  of  selling  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Jefferson  Township,  Butler  County,  which  she  had  bought 
as  a speculation  at  a very  low  price  and  offered  at  a low  figure.  She  had  bought 
die  land  from  the  estate  of  Robert  Moms,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution.  He  had 
bought  it  from  the  Government  - much  of  it  at  ten  cents  an  acre,  some  a little 
more  - (Indian  lands,  soldiers'  warrants,  etc.).  The  Government  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  lands  settled.  Copies  of  these  old  deeds  must  be  on  file  in  the  Butler 
County  Court  House. 

"I  cannot  recall  the  number  of  acres  purchased,  probably  not  over  3,000, 
more  likely  less.  The  brothers  Uicn  moved  up.  taking  board  at  the  old  Ruder  farm. 


says  7,000  acres  at  $1.37  per  acre.) 

"Ncxl  in  order  came  lire  laying  oul  of  , village,  which  was  done  in  Iroc 
I.erman  style  - one  broad  main  strecl  running  exactly  tin  and  weal,  flanked  by 
lot,  which  were  from  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  width  and  „„  back  to  Water 
Street,  almost  half  a mile  - so  that  each  man  had  a little  turn  to  himself  as  is  the 
custom  m Cennany.  Water  Sheet,  so  called,  ran  parallel  to  Main  Street,  and  was 
considered  the  poorer  quarter.  Much  of  the  land  w„  .till  virgtn  forest,  mostly 
b'ack  oak.  What  had  been  cleared  previously  had  grown  up  with  small  stunted 
oaks,  called  black-jack  the  home  of  the  ao-c.Ued  pheasant,  existing  there  ,n 
great  numbers,  now  almost  extinct.  Deer  end  bear  were  still  me.  with  and  much 
smaller  game.  A.  late  a.  1845,  a black  bear  walked  down  main  street  - he  go. 
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Bronze  plaque  salutes 

Memorial  stands  in  Roebling  Park 

A bronze  memorial  plaque  containing  the  names  of 
Southeast  Butler  County  servicemen  killed  in  action  from 
World  War  I to  Vietnam  stands  in  Roebling  Park  near  the 
gazebo. 

The  plaque,  presented  by  Saxonburg  VFW  Post  7376.  con- 
tains the  names  of  48  men  who  died  while  serving  their 
country.  The  plaque  was  dedicated  Memorial  Dav. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  soldiers: 

World  War  1:  William  J.  Clark.  William  M.  Falkner. 

Howard  J.  Frederick.  William  C.  Grabe,  Ray  E. 
Hesselgesser,  Henry  Lauter.  Charles  P.  Mahan.  Joseph 
Scialabba  and  Merle  J.  Wilson. 

World  War  II : George  Alwine.  Harry  E.  Bartley.  Harry  F. 

Bingham  Jr..  Herbert  P.  Bowser.  William  C.  Dulabon, 

Richard  F.  Edwards,  Ulysses  S.  Emerick.  Edgar  T.  Flick. 

Thomas  W.  Flick.  Witlis  F.  Follstaedt.  George  Foy. 

Norman  R.  George. 

William  H.  Hawkins,  Joseph  W Hpmnhill  Clair  A. 

Hilliard.  Kenneth  Hixon,  ftosario  Ippolito.  Charles  Kliskey, 

John  C.  Livengood,  Allan  Martin.  Norman  Eugene  McGuire, 

Chester  A.  Parker,  Glenn  Parker.  John  E.  Price. 

Carl  L.  Shanor,  John  Showak,  Frank  E.  Snyder,  Oswald 
Spinetti.  Pater  Stepanovich,  Clarence  F.  Vensel  and  Ralph 
R.  Young. 

Korean  War:  Earl  H.  Snow. 

Vietnam  War:  Gary  R.  George.  Clyde  W.  Klingensmith. 

Allen  G.  Lane.  Raymond  P.  Link.  James  T.  Steighner. 

Martin  W.  Weleski  III  and  Glenn  R.  Wylie. 

r 7-/£  /??? 
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Valley  News  Dispatch 

Raebling  Park 


Situated  in  the  heart  of  town  is  this  beautiful 
parK  with  its  gazebo,  picnic  shelter  and  John 
Roeblrng's  workshop  where  he  twisted  the 
strands  of  wire  rope.  Saxonburg  VFW  Post 
737<*  donated  time,  money  and  materials  to 


build  the  gazebo  at  which  weddings  have  been 
held  and  bands  will  play.  DU-CO  Ceramics 
Co.  built  the  picnic  shelter.  Future  Farmers 
of  America  of  Knoch  High  School  helped  lay 
the  brick  walkways. 


A CABLE  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
By  Jane  P.  Sampsell 

■■nils  ROOTS  GROW  DEEPER  THAN  WE  KNOW"  is  an  anthology,  a 
collection  of  stones  by  Pa.  writers  about  Pa.  life.  The  editor  Lee 
Gutkind,  may  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  The  People  ot 
Penn's  Woods  West",  a book  that  was  reviewed  in  this  paper  in 
Feb.  Indeed,  one  of  the  3hort  stories  included  in  this  book  comes 

from  Mr.  Gutkind's  1 984  book. 

There  are  many  famous  Pennsylvania  writers  both  alive  and 
dead.  However,  in  designing  his  book,  Mr.  Gutkind  used  the 
following  parameters  to  choose  the  stories:  That  the  writers 
would  still  be  living,  that  they  would  have  roots  or  special 
connections  to  the  state,  and  that  their  feelings  for  Pa.  would,  in 
one  way  or  another,  be  reflected  in  the  fiction  or 
non-nction... .selected."  _ . . 

Many  of  the  authors  are  familiar- -David  McCullough,  David 
Bradley,  Annie  Dillard,  John  Updike  and  John  Wideman  to  list  a 
few.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  read  their  contributions  first,  but 
don't  neglect  the  others.  A common  denominator  run3  through  the 
book:  the  prose  is  superb  and  is  guaranteed  to  make  you  feel  proud 
that  Pa.  nurtured  these  extraordinary  writers. 

The  stories  engender  another  feeling,  that  is,  confirmation  that 
our  roots,  our  childhoods,  are  important;  and  if  those  roots  are 
in  Pa.,  the  writers  let  us  know  that  there  are  ample  reasons  why 
we  have  never  left  Pa  or  why  we  have  returned.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  persons,  you  surely  will  want  to  add  this  book  to  your  book 
shelves. 

Til  IP  ROOTS  GROW  DEEPER  THAN  WE  KNOW",  edited  by  Lee 
Gutkind,  is  published  by  University  of  Pgh  Press  and  may  be 
purchased  at  Brooklyn  Bridge  Books  &.  Things,  Saxonburg  for 
$9.95. 


Brooklyn  Bridge:  '8th  Wonder  of  the  World’ 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  hailed  as  the  “eighth 
wonder  of  the  world"  when  it  opened,  will  be 
100  years  old  in  1983. 

Dedication  took  place  May  24.  1883.  with 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  New  York 
Gov.  Grover  Cleveland  among  the  dignitaries 
for  the  gala  parade  and  ceremonies. 

The  bridge  rapidly  became  entrenched  in 
American  current  events,  history,  folklore,  lit- 
erature and  art. 

Its  statistics  were  amazing  for  its  day  — 
length  5.989  feet,  well  over  a mile;  stone  tow- 
ers 276  feet  above  water  line,  outdone  only  by 
the  Trinity  Church  steeple.  Poets  praised  it; 
artists  did  paintings  of  it.  Even  today,  people 
recall  that  city  slickers  used  to  try  to  "sell” 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  visitors  from  rural 
areas. 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  started  urging  a 
bridge  back  in  the  1850s.  when  ice  gorges  in 
the  East  River  disrupted  ferry  traffic  for  long 
periods  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City. 

John  A.  Roebling.  noted  Pennsylvania  expert 
in  construction  of  suspension  bridges,  was 
named  chief  engineer  for  the  bridge  on  March 
23.  1867  (two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War) . He  wrote  a far-seeing  report  which  said 
the  bridge  could  be  built  for  $7  million. 

fohn  Roebling.  however,  was  never  to  sec 
the  "Bridge  completed.  While  on  the  job  in 
1869.  he  was  injured  in  an  accident  and  died 
of  tetanus  poisoning  two  weeks  later. 

His  son.  Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling,  32. 
a graduate  of  Rensselear  Polytechnic  Institute. 


|ohn  A.  Roebling 


Col.  W.  A.  Roebling 


was  named  to  succeed  him,  The  son  became 
famed  for  his  use  of  pneumatic  caissons,  which 
enabled  crews  to  work  on  the  bases  of  the  gi- 
gantic towers  underwater,  within  chambers 
containing  compressed  air. 

Washington  Roebling  was  stricken  with 
“caisson  disease."  and  became  an  invalid.  Nev- 
ertheless he  supervised  the  project  from  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  Heights.  He  could  see  the 
work  in  progress,  and  was  able  to  keep  in  com- 
mand through  his  wife.  Emily.  She  learned 
engineering  on  her  own.  and  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary and  liaison  between  him  and  all  connect- 
ed with  the  enterprise. 

Accidents  occurred,  workmen  were  injured 
— some  fatally  — and  plans  were  changed,  but 
work  went  ahead.  World  interest,  and  some- 
time controversy,  centered  on  the  undertaking 
as  the  towers  rose  to  their  full  height  and  the 
steel  cables  were  extended  across  the  river. 
Cost  rose  to  SI 5 million. 

Opening  day  brought  great  crowds.  Holiday 
spirit  prevailed;  bands  played,  cannons 
boomed,  business  was  at  a near  standstill.  Ex- 
cursion trains  poured  forth  thousands  of  visi- 
tors from  miles  around.  After  the  ceremonies. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Roebling  were  visited  at  their 
home  by  the  day’s  luminaries.  Brilliant  fire- 
works lighted  the  skies  that  night. 

At  first  there  was  a penny  toll  for  pedes- 
trians but  this  was  ended  in  1891.  Other  fees: 
Each  rail  passenger.  3 cents;  one  horse  and 
one  man,  3 cents;  one  horse  and  one  vehicle. 
5 cents;  two  horses  and  vehicle.  10  cents;  each 
additional  horse,  3 cents:  cattle.  5 cents  a 
head;  sheep  and  hogs,  two  cents  a head. 

Foot  traffic  was  heavy  in  the  early  years. 
About  13.500  persons  walked  across  on  one 
day  in  1883.  but  as  the  years  progressed,  the 
numbers  of  pedestrians  dwindled. 
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Famous  engineer  founded  Saxonburg 


Saxonburg  in  Butler  County 
obtained  its  name  from  Old  Sax- 
ony, from  where,  early  in  1832, 
three  hundred  families  left  for  a 
new  life  in  America  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania. 

John  Augustus  Roebling,  a na- 
tive of  Muhihausen  in  Germany, 
was  the  founder  of  the  small  Ger- 
man settlement. 

Roebling  attended  the  Royal 
University  in  Berlin  where  he 
studied  engineering,  mathemat- 
ics and  liberal  sciences.  After 
graduation,  he  worked  for  the 
government  for  two  years  and 
then,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Karl,  sailed  from  Bre- 
merhaven  on  May  23,  1831,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America. 

The  brother  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  settling  into  their 
boarding  house,  spent  time 
learning  English,  adjusting  to 
their  new  way  of  life  and  trying 
to  decide  where  to  settle. 

They  picked  Pittsburgh.  Upon 
arriving  they  used  some  of  the 
$6,000  of  the  family  patrimony 
they’d  been  given  before  leaving 
Europe  and  purchased  land  in 
Jefferson  Township,  Butler 
County. 


OUR 

TOWN 

John  Gibson 


Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling, 
eldest  son  of  John  A.  Roebling, 
wrote  in  1924,  “I  cannot  recall 
the  number  of  acres  purchased, 
probably  not  more  than  3,000, 
more  likely  less.” 

The  brothers  then  moved  up, 
taking  board  at  the  old  Ruder 
farm,  on  the  original  Butler 
Road  (about  two  miles  from  Sax- 
onburg). Later  information  says 
they  bought  7,000  acres  at  $1.37 
per  acre. 

The  brothers  laid  out  the  vil- 
lage in  true  style  — one  broad 
main  street  running  exactly  east 
and  west,  flanked  by  lots  that 
were  from  100  to  200  feet  or  more 
in  width  and  extended  to  Water 
Street. 

Col.  Roebling  recalled  that  his 


father  “...  wrote  at  least  a hun- 
dred letters  to  friends  in  and 
about  Muhihausen,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  place  (what  was  to 
become  Saxonburg)  — its  fine 
climate  — the  freedom  from  re- 
straint — the  certainty  of  em- 
ployment. Many  accepted  and 
came....” 

Karl’s  life  in  America  was 
short.  In  1837,  six  years  after  set- 
tling here,  he  was  suffered  suns- 
troke while  reaping  in  a wheat 
field  and  died. 

John  A.  Roebling,  however, 
lived  to  be  63  and  is  remembered 
as  a renowned  engineer. 

He  was  a state  employee  mak- 
ing a survey  of  a railroad  route 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
when  he  discovered  a need  for 
strong,  light  cable  to  haul  boats 
over  a portage  railroad. 

The  first  wire  cable  was  spun 
in  a wooded  area  east  of  the  bo- 
rough. 

In  the  16  years  Roebling  re- 
mained in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  built  two  suspension 
bridges  and  four  aquaducts  on 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal, 
none  of  which  remain  today. 

The  famous  Brooklyn  Bridge 


was  his  crowning  achievement, 
but  it  also  cost  him  his  life  and 
the  health  of  his  talented  son, 
Washington.  Although  a length  of 
1,600  feet  is  commonplace  today, 
such  a span  was  unheard  of  at 
that  time  and  only  a man  of  high- 
est reputation  would  have  re- 
ceived the  commission. 

His  plans  almost  finished,  Roe- 
bling was  making  final  obser- 
vations for  locating  the  Brooklyn 
end  when  his  foot  was  crushed  as 
a ferry  ran  into  a stack  of  piles 


on  which  he  stood.  He  died  a few 
days  later  of  tetanus. 

Col.  Washington  Roebling 
completed  the  bridge.  But  while 
supervising  foundation  work  un- 
der pressure  beneath  the  East 
River,  he  suffered  the  “bends” 
so  badly  that  he  was  an  invalid 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Washington  Augustus  Roe- 
bling, a grandson  of  John  A.  Roe- 
bling, drowned  when  the  British 
ocean  liner  Titanic  struck  an  ice- 
berg and  sank  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic April  15,  1912. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SAXONBURG 

i 

The  founding  of  Saxonburg  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  The  town  was  founded  I 
in  1832  by  that  highly  educated  German  whose  fertile  brain  gave  mankind  a new  i 
industry  - John  Augustus  Roebling,  inventor  of  wire  rope  and  designer  of  the  | 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  j 

The  first  party  of  Mr.  Roebling's  settlers  reached  Saxonburg  August  24,  j 
1932. 

During  the  summer  of  1924,  Colonel  Washington  A.  Roebling,  builder  of  the  1 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  a son  of  John  Augustus  Roebling,  wrote  a small,  very  interest-  1 
ing,  and  accurate  volume  called,  "Early  History  of  Saxonburg."  By  reason  of  the  • 
fact  that  Colonel  Washington  A Roebling  was  bom  in  the  village  at  an  early  date  i 
in  its  history,  namely,  in  1837,  he  was,  of  course,  the  best  qualified  man  any-  j 
where  to.be  found  to  write  the  interesting  details  of  this  early  settlement.  j 

Says  Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling  in  his  interesting  volume:  j 

"To  John  Augustus  Roebling,  a native  of  Muhlhausen  in  Germany,  belongs  . 
the  distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  this  small  German  settlement.  Leaving 
Europe  in  May,  1831,  on  the  barque  'August  Edward,'  in  company  with  his 
brother  Karl,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage  of  two 
and  one-half  months.  His  diary  of  the  voyage,  printed  in  Germany,  I found  in 
Germany  in  1867,  and  have  it  in  my  possession. 

"John  A.  Roebling  was  bom  in  the  old  medieval  walled  city  of  Muhlhausen 
(founded  in  800  A.D.)  on  the  6th  of  June,  1806.  After  the  usual  early  education, 
his  ambitious  mother  managed  to  send  him  to  the  Royal  University  in  Berlin 
where  he  studied  the  engineering  of  the  day,  arithmetic,  and  the  liberal  sciences. 
After  graduation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  devote  two  years  of  his  time  to  work- 
ing for  the  Government,  a task  comprising  the  construction  of  a chaussee  in  the 
district  of  Westphalis,  whose  capital  is  Amsberg. 

"This  work  being  completed,  he  was  confronted  with  the  option  of  working 
for  the  Government  for  life  at  a small  salary,  or  else  cut  loose  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  new  world  across  the  Atlantic.  He  wisely  chose  the  latter  course, 
taking  along,  as  stated  above,  his  elder  brother  Karl.  Their  share  of  the  family 
patrimony  amounting  to  about  $3,000  each,  was  paid  to  them  in  advance, 
making  a total  capital  of  $6,000  for  their  venture.  Their  ship  left  Bremerhaven 
on  May  23,  1831.  i 

'The  eldest  brother,  Christel,  remained  at  home  to  continue  the  tobacco  busi-  , 
ness  and  take  care  of  the  parents.  An  only  sister,  Amalia,  had  married  a Meissner, 
but  came  over  also  in  1852  with  her  six  boys  and  a daughter. 

"At  that  time  emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
reached  its  height,  but  there  was  a steady  stream  of  it,  comprising  many  \ 
Communistic  Associations  among  the  rest. 

'The  party  when  arriving  in  Bremen  had  increased  to  over  three  hundred.  It 
was  found  that  the  first  ship  chartered,  the  'Henry  Barclay,'  would  not  hold  them 
all.  A second  smaller  ship,  the  'August  Edward,'  was  therefore  chartered,  and  my 
father  took  passage  on  her,  securing  a comformtable  cabin  with  his  brother.  A 
most  fortunate  change,  because  the  company  in  the  leading  ship,  consisting 
largely  of  Communists,  commenced  quarreling  at  once  and,  on  their  arrival  in 
Baltimore,  split  into  two  sections,  the  larger  half  going  direct  to  New  Harmony 
in  Indiana,  the  remainder  scattering. 

"After  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  two  brothers  entered  an  American 
boarding  house,  spent  their  time  in  learning  the  English  language  and  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  life  in  the  new  world.  After  a few  weeks,  they  departed 
for  Pittsburgh,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  crossing  the  Alleghenies  by  the 
Portage  railroad  and  inclined  planes.  The  same  dilemma  presented  itself  - where  to 
settle.  Ohio  almost  had  the  preference  when,  in  some  way,  they  were  apprised 
that  a Mrs.  Collins  (whose  home,  curious  to  say,  was  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  - 
husband  a printer  - daughter  married  Judge  McClure  of  Pittsburgh  and  was  living  I 
on  South  Penn  Street  in  1858  - I boarded  next  door),  was  desirous  of  selling  a j 
large  tract  of  land  in  Jefferson  Township,  Butler  County,  which  she  had  bought  j 
as  a speculation  at  a very  low  price  and  offered  at  a low  figure.  She  had  bought  , 
the  land  from  the  estate  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution.  He  had 
bought  it  from  the  Government  - much  of  it  at  ten  cents  an  acre,  some  a little 
more  - (Indian  lands,  soldiers'  warrants,  etc.).  The  Government  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  lands  settled.  Copies  of  these  old  deeds  must  be  on  file  in  the  Butler  1 
County  Court  House. 

"I  cannot  recall  the  number  of  acres  purchased,  probably  not  over  3,000,  | 
more  likely  less.  The  brothers  then  moved  up,  taking  board  at  the  old  Ruder  farm,  j 

on  the  original  Butler  Road  (about  two  miles  from  Saxonburg.  Later  information 
says  7,000  acres  at  $1.37  per  acre.) 

Next  in  order  came  the  laying  out  of  a village,  which  was  done  in  true 
German  style  - one  broad  main  street  running  exactly  east  and  west,  flanked  by 
lots  which  were  from  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  width  and  ran  back  to  Water 
Street,  almost  half  a mile  - so  that  each  man  had  a little  farm  to  himself  as  is  the 
custom  in  Germany.  Water  Street,  so  called,  ran  parallel  to  Main  Street,  and  was 
considered  the  poorer  quarter.  Much  of  the  land  was  still  virgin  forest,  mostly 
black  oak.  What  had  been  cleared  previously  had  grown  up  with  small  stunted 
oaks,  called  black-jack  - the  home  of  the  so-called  pheasant,  existing  there  in 
great  numbers,  now  almost  extinct.  Deer  and  bear  were  still  met  with  and  much 
smaller  game.  As  late  as  1845,  a black  bear  walked  down  main  street  - he  got 
away. 

Editors  Note : A visit  to  Saxonburg  will  prove  real  interesting  to  our  readers,  cozy 
little  town.  Stop  by  the  local  merchants  with  lots  of  style  and  help  them 
celebrate  their  155  anniversary. 


Roebling  Park  bridges  Saxonburg’s  past,  present 


Roebling  Park  has  become  as 
prominent  a gathering  place  for 
residents  as  John  Roebling  was  a 
citizen. 

And  that’s  just  the  way  the 
Saxonburg  Historical  Commis- 
sion wanted  it  to  be. 

The  commission  completed  re- 
storation of  Roebling’s  workshop 
in  the  park.  As  part  of  the  project 
the  building  was  moved  50  yards 
from  its  original  location  at  Re- 


becca and  Water  streets  where  it 
posed  a traffic  hazard. 

It  was  in  the  workshop  that 
Roebling  invented  the  wire  rope 
that  was  the  basis  of  his  out- 
standing engineering  achieve- 
ment — the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  “rope  walk”  or  area  in 
which  the  cables  were  twisted 
stretched  for  half  a mile  from  the 
park  to  the  present  location  of 
DuCo  Ceramics. 


r..  - ? OUTDID  OF  Cj.XONPUPcG 

...ohii  august  Lot  olin^  v.as  uorn  June  12,  1 ii.  the  t vn  o • .ulhausen, 
Germany.  At  the  eg©  of  25*  J<  . eav<  Qemu  j . 

tniteci  kjoa'CCis  anu  found  a new  c j. o jtr jy , f h xoDbur jtt 
consisting  of  1,562  acres  which  he  purchased  for  $1.39  per  sere. 
Roebling  is  also  known  for  the  construction  and  development  of 

a new  bridge  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  over  the  Monongaheia  at  the 
foot  01  Smithfield  Street.  This  bridge  was  completed  and  open  to 
travel  in  February  lbit6,  eifehft  months  after  it  was  begun. 

John  Roebling  also  designed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  using  large 
caoles  composed  of  parallel  strands  of  steel  wire  with  a continuous 
soft-’.:  ping  as  protection  against  weather,  lie  died  after  his 

foot  was  crushed  while  making  surveys  for  the  bridge. 


A Tribute  To  John  Roeblaig 


ly/Kathy  Rockar 

In  the  May  24,  1883  issue  of  the  Harper's 
Weekly  Magazine,  Montgomery  Schuyler  said: 

"It  so  happens  that  the  work  which  is 
likely  to  become  our  most  durable  monu- 
ment, and  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  us 
to  the  most  remote  posterity,  is  a work  of 
bare  utility;  not  a shrine,  not  a fortress,  not 
a palace,  but  a bridge." 

The  bridge  to  which  he  refers  is  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  was  designed  by  a man  with  whom 
we  are  all  familiar,  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling 

An  immigrant  from  Germany,  Roebling  had 
been  born  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in 
Germany  in  1806.  He  studied  architecture, 
bridge  construction,  and  hydraulics  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Berlin.  By  1831,  Roebling 
had  decided  to  come  to  America,  probably  in 
search  of  more  personal  freedom  and  opportun- 
ity. He  was  now  determined  to  be  an  American 
farmer.  He  wished  to  establish  his  own  com- 
munity in  America  where  the  German  people 
could  make  the  most  of  themselves.  After 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  on  the  ship  "August 
Edvard,'"  he  and  his  followers  headed  west 
across  Pennsylvania.  He  purchased  7,000  acres 
of  land  in  Butler  County  for  $1.37  an  acre, 
where  he  established  his  town.  In  the  German 
fashion,  Roebling  laid  out  one  broad  Main 
Street  exactly  east  to  west.  He  called  his  town 
Germania  for  a while,  but  then  changed  it  to 
Saxonburg.  Roebling  had  concluded  that  western 
Pennsylvania  was  destined  to  be  "the  future 
center  of  the  universe  with  the  future  Saxonburg 
as  the  head  center.  . ."  He  wrote  many  letters 
to  friends  in  Germany,  encouraging  them  to  join 


his  new  community.  Many  came,  though  few 
knew  anything  about  farming.  More  settlers 
came  over  the  years  and  despite  some  terrible 
failures  they  became  good  farmers. 

Though  everything  was  going  as  well  as  he 
had  hoped,  Roebling  found  that  he  was  bored 
with  farming.  So  he  returned  to  engineering, 
his  true  vocation,  and  became  a state  surveyor. 

In  1841,  he  suggested  the  use  of  a wire  rope 
to  replace  the  ropes  of  hemp,  then  used  on  the 
Portage  Railroad.  At  his  own  risk  and  expense, 
he  made  the  new  product  at  Saxonburg,  which 
worked  with  great  success.  In  the  next  few 
years,  he  built  several  suspension  aqueducts 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  using  his  new  wire 
cable. 

By  1848,  he  had  concluded  that  Saxonburg 
would  not  become  the  center  of  the  universe 
and  that  it  was  no  location  for  a wire  business. 

So  he  left  all  his  friends  and  everything  they  had 
struggled  for  so  many  years  to  build.  He  de- ' 
cided  to  go  to  the  town  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  which  had  a population  of  about  6,000 
people.  It  was  in  Trenton  that  his  wire  business 
prospered.  Over  the  years,  Roebling  built 
countless  suspension  bridges.  In  1869,  he 
proposed  his  greatest  work  ever,  a bridge  which 
was  to  span  the  East  River  in  New  York.  This 
of  course  was  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Tragically 
he  had  an  accident  while  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  which  eventually  led  to 
his  death.  Though  he  suffered  greatly,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  sketches  and  to  issue  orders  to 
his  workers  about  construction  of  the  bridge. 
Although  Roebling  died  at  the  start  of  this 
project,  the  people  of  New  York  were  sure  that 

~ There was  still  great  hope  for  the  bridge.  Through- 
out the  14  years  of  its  construction,  the  odds 
against  the  successful  completion  of  the  bridge 
often  seemed  staggering.  Nonetheless,  it  was 
completed.  We  might  think  of  the  bridge  as  a 
monument  to  its  designer,  who  in  addition  to 
being  a great  inventor,  spiritualist  and  philos- 
opher was  the  founder  of  our  town. 
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By  Frieda  Rutkowski 

1 mystery  cleared 


THE  MYSTERY  is  finally  cleared  — 
for  me  at  least!  Now  I know  why  John 
A.  Roebling  left  Saxonburg.  the  town  he 
established  in  1831  - and  moved  to 
Trenton,  N.J..  in  1848. 

Why  did  he  leave?  The  answer  is 
simple.  He  was  bored! 

The  above  was  imparted  to  me  by 
David  McCullough  via  his  very 
readable  book.  “The  Great  Bridge," 
published  by  Simon  and  Schuster  three 
years  ago. 

If  you  are  searching  for  a gift,  you 
might  consider  this  as  something  to  fill 
the  bill,  especially  if  the  person  to  be 
gifted  is  a history  buff  and  interested  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  American 
history. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
Roebling  designed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
a mammoth  structure  hailed  in  its  day 
as  the  largest  bridge  in  the  world.  A 
suspension  bridge,  it  used  wire  cables 
such  as  the  ones  Roebling  manufac- 
tured in  his  Trenton  plant. 

BUT  I NEVER  REALLY  got  into 
the  mechanics  of  the  thing.  McCullough 
has  more  than  600  pages  in  his  tome 
and  becomes  rather  technical  in  places, 
explaining  at  length  and  detail  the  mas- 
sive caissons  — half  a city  block  in 
length  — which  were  submerged  into 
the  tidal  water  of  the  East  River  to  sup- 
port the  giant  structure,  going  on  from 
there  to  elaborate  on  the  span's  con- 
struction. 


It  was,  I confess,  a borrowed  book 
and  I scarcely  got  beyond  “the  early 
days"  which  suited  me  quite  well 
because  I reveled  in  the  picture  of  Sax- 
onburg as  Roebling,  a German  im- 
migrant from  Muhlhausen,  first  found 
it— “a  primeval  forst  where  wild 
pigeons  would  not  even  light. 

Accompanied  by  his  older  brother 
Karl  and  a number  of  others,  Roebling 
set  forth  on  the  August  Eduard,  a 230- 
ton  American  packet  bound  for 
Philadelphia,  at  which  point  they  ar- 
rived after  a crossing  of  11  weeks. 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  John  and  Karl 
purchased  7.000  acres  located  to  the 
north  in  Butler  County  at  $1.37  an  acre, 
The  brothers,  it  might  be  added,  were 
not  penniless  but  carried  between  them 
the  princely  sum  of  $6,000! 

The  gifted  Roebling,  who  was 
architect,  scholar,  musician, 
philosopher,  engineer  and  idealist,  soon 
established  his  town,  laying  out  one 
broad  Main  Street  exactly  east-west  in 
German  fashion. 

Five  years  later,  Saxonburg,  if  not 
paradise,  was  at  least  a going  concern 
populated  by  a weaver,  a grocer, 
blacksmith,  cabinetmaker,  about  six 
carpenters,  a tanner,  miller,  baker, 
shoemaker,  two  tailors,  artist,  brewer, 
and  a number  of  farmers. 

If  I have  whetted  your  appetite, 
perhaps  you  can  borrow  or  buy  the 
boo  k ! ....  , 

7-j/-7.f 
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Bhn  Augustus  Roebling.  foum 
er  of  Saxonburg  and  designer  < 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  came  to  this 
area  in  1832.  when  he  was  26  years 
old.'’  " 

He  arrived  in  America  from 
Prujsia  just  one  year  earlier  and 
emigrated  to  Pittsburgh.  He  and 
aboot  300  immigrants,  most  of 

whom  were  trom  the  Prussian 
r nnce  of  Saxonv  and  had  also 
mo^ed  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
soon  decided  to  move  to  the  fertile 
lands  of  Butler  County,  where 
they,  like  their  ancestors,  could  be 
farmers 

Hoebling,  however,  was  not 
rooted  to  the  land.  He  graduated 
from  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
School  in  Berlin  and  used  the  en- 
gineering knowledge  he  had  gain- 
ed Jthere  when  he  laid  out  the: 
street  plan  of  Saxonburg. 

He  was  not  destined  to  remain 
- in  the  borough  long,  for  soon  after 
its  founding  he  was  employed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  sur- 
vey its  Harrisburg-Pittsburgh 
rqjite,  which  went  across  the 
Alleghenies 

He  then  demonstrated  that  it 
was  practical  to  use  steel  cables  in 
bridge-building  and  in  1841  es- 
blished  the  first  factory  to  m;  - 
acture  steer-wire  rope  or  cables 
the  linked  States . 

'Between  1844  and  1843  he  re- 
aced  the' wooden  acqueduct  of 
Pennsylvania  Canal  across  the. 
ilegheny  Rivei  with  a sui- 
fision  acqueduct  supported J 
re  cables 

next  year  he  guilt  a sus- 
psion  bridge  across  the  Mon- 
gahela^atTittsburgh  and  from 
i to  IS5fTbuiIt  four  suspension 
queducts  on  the  Delaware  ai  ! 
udson  Canal 
'-Two  of  his  other  notable  proj- 
<cts  were  a railroad  suspension 
Ifidge  over  the  Niagara  River, 
completed,  in  1855  and  torn  down  in 
1897  and  a suspension  bridge  over 
the  Ohio  River  connecting 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Covington 
Ky.,  finished  in  1867. 

. In  1869,  Roebling  completed 
gns  tor  what  was  to  be  hi: 
ps  ter  piece  i The  Brooklyn 
fridge,  connecting  Brooklyn  and 
Bnhattan,  was  to  be  the  larges: 
spension  bridge  ever  built  up  tr 
at  time,  with  a total  span  lengt' 
of  1,595  feet. 

Soon  after  completion  of  the 
jps,  however,  Roebling  died.  H : 
jH  his  son,  Washington  Augustus 
bebiing.  born  in  Saxonburg  i 
: 137,  to  complete  The  work  and 
; nder  his  guidance,  the  bridge  wa.- 
jially  opened  in  1883.  It  continues 
j stand  today,  as  a lastin. 
Memorial  to  the  engineering 
genius  who  conceived  it. 
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borough.  Roebling  invented  the  type  of 
wire  cable  used  in  tiie  construction  of 
bridges  and  was  very  much  involved 
with  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  in  New  York 

The  cooperation  of  council,  civic 
groups  and  churches  was  asked  in 
helping  restore  the  workshop  for  the 
1976  state  centennial,  /-y.  /<f  7} 
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Roebling  Park 
to  be  developed 

Saxonburg  Borough  Council  has 
authorized  preparation  of  an 
ordinance  replacing  the  three- 
member  council  committee  now 
assigned  to  work  on  park  and 
recreation  plans  with  a park 
commission. 

Council  is  concerned  with 
having  the  new  commission 
develop  Roebling  Park  on  Water 
Street.  The  proposal  will  be 
drafted  by  Atty.  John  L.  Wilson 
and  will  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting.  U-Z7~/<t73 


Watercolor  by  Warren  Stichtenoth 


THE  JOHN  A.  ROEBLING  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE 
JULIA  E.  LANGSAM  LIGHTS 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
JUUA  ELIZABETH  LANGSAM 
(MRS.  WALTER  C.) 

National  No.  370746 
Cincinnati  Chapter  Regent 
1966-68/1979-81  " 

When  it  was  opened  on  December  1,  1866  this  was  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world. 
An  American  miracle  of  engineering,  it  was  designed  by  John  A.  Roebling  and  built  by  the  Cov- 
ington and  Cincinnati  Bridge  Co.  It  is  still  in  daily  use  and  good  condition.  Flags  were  hoisted 
atop  the  towers  for  the  first  time  on  June  27,  1976.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  flies 
on  the  northern  tower  above  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Bennington  Flag  of  1776 
at  the  southern  end  at  Covington,  Ky.  The  bridge  is  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
and  was  designated  a National  Historic  Landmark  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Julia  E.  Langsam  conceived  the  idea  of  lighting  the  Covington-Cincinnati  Suspension  Bridge. 
She  organized  the  original  twenty-five  member  committee  and  assumed  the  monumental  task  of 
raising  the  $200,000.  to  accomplish  this  feat.  She  once  called  this  span  “a  monument  to  the 
genius  and  courage  of  free  men  and  free  enterprise.”  Julia  Langsam  was  a true  patriot — an  honor 
to  her  country,  her  city  and  her  family.  She  died  August  3,  1984  just  one  month  to  the  day  before 
the  bridge  was  lighted.  The  world  is  a better  place  for  her  having  been  here. 

Contributed  by  Cincinnati  Chapter 
Mrs.  Edward  Hillman,  Jr.,  Regent 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Saturday  and  Sunday  turned  out  to  be  perfect  food  and  game  booths,  clowns,  a mock  wedding 
days  for  East  Vandergrift's  fourth  annual  Ethnic  by  senior  citizens  and  plenty  of  costume  danc- 
Heritage  Days.  Flags  and  streamers  give  the  ing. 
borough  a festive  air.  The  celebration  included 


‘Little  Brooklyn  Bridge' 
another  Roebling  work 


LACKA WAXEN,  Pa.  (AP)  — It  is 
an  older  cousin  of  the  celebrated 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  is  also  the  oldest 
suspension  bridge  in  the  United 
States. 

Today,  despite  its  rotting  wooden 
deck  timbers,  the  Delaware 
Aqueduct  stands  as  a monument  to  its 
creator,  John  A.  Roebling  of  Saxon- 
burg. 

“People  from  New  York  call  it  the 
‘Little  Brooklyn  Bridge,”’  George 
Hartman,  a National  Park  ranger, 
said  at  a ceremony  to  mark  its  135th 
birthday  earlier  this  month.  “We 
hope  it  will  be  here  another  100 
years.” 

Roebling,  who  built  or  designed 
nine  bridges  in  his  lifetime,  died  in 
1869  from  tetanus  contracted  after  a 
ferry  smashed  his  toes  against  pil- 
ings in  the  East  River  as  he  surveyed 
the  pre-construction  site  of  his  mas- 
terpiece, the  great  stone  and  steel 
span  that  in  1883  finally  linked 
Brooklyn  to  Manhattan. 

The  Delaware  Aqueduct  was  built 
across  the  Delaware  River  in  1848  so 
anthracite  coal  could  be  hauled  from 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  to  the 
furnaces  of  New  York  City. 

Its  original  three  stone  piers  and 
two  cables  — each  made  of  2,150 
strands  of  wrought  iron  wire  — sup- 
ported a six-foot -deep  trough  of  water 
that  permitted  coal  barges  from  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  to  cross 
the  treacherous  upper  Delaware 
River  without  being  unhitched. 

“It  is  one  of  the  nation's  preemi- 
nent industrial  monuments.  It’s  a 
monument  of  America's  early  in- 
dustrial age  in  terms  of  its  materials 
and  design,”  said  Robert  Vogel  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute's  National 
Museum  of  America. 

"It  is,  I'm  convinced,  the  oldest 
suspension  bridge  standing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  oldest 
standing  sus|>ension  bridge  built  hv 
John  Roebling,"  Vogel  added  at  a 
recent  symposium  on  Roebling  and 


the  Delaware  Aqueduct  held  at  Spar- 
row Bush,  N.Y. 

"It’s  one  in  a progressive  sequence 
of  structures  designed  by  Roebling.  It 
could  be  called  an  unwitting  pre- 
cursor of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  said 
Vogel. 

The  535-foot,  four-span  bridge,  its 
timber  deck  badly  in  need  of  repairs, 
has  been  closed  to  all  but  foot  and 
bicycle  traffic  since  1979.  In  1977,  a 
truck  carrying  railroad  ties  crashed 
through  the  deck  into  the  water. 
Basic  repairs  were  made  before  the 
bridge  was  closed  two  years  later. 

The  aqueduct,  which  served  its  ori- 
ginal purpose  for  50  years  before  one 
of  its  eight  owners  converted  it  to  a 
conventional  toll  bridge,  marked  its 
birthday  with  much  less  fanfare  than 
did  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  whose  May  I 
24  centennial  was  attended  by  mil- 
lions and  included  tons  of  fireworks. 

At  a quiet  June  4 ceremony  held  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Dela- 
ware Aqueduct  — locally  known  as 
the  Roebling  bridge  — was  re- 
dedicated as  a national  landmark  and 
an  engineering  marvel  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
original  plaques  were  stolen  years 
ago. 

Roebling  built  or  designed  nine 
bridges,  three  of  which  are  still 
standing  — the  one  at  Lackawaxen. 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  a suspension 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincin- 
nati. 


Founder 
built  bridge 
in  Brooklyn 

Residents  of  Saxonburg  are  very 
proud  of  the  history  of  this  small 
borough. 

After  all,  the  man  who  founded 
the  town  went  on  to  build  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

John  A.  Roebling.  the  founder,  is 
also  the  inventer  of  wire  rope  and 
the  original  building  where  the 
first  rope  was  made  is  still 
standing  in  the  Roebling  Park  in 
(town. 

Roebling  came  to  Saxonburg  in 
the  1830s  and  he  laid  out  the  town. 

It  was  done  in  the  true  German 
style  — Main  Street  was  laid  out 
running  east  to  west.  Then,  lots  of 
100  to  200  feet  in  width  and  ex- 
tending in  length  for  almost  half  a 
mile,  were  cut  on  either  side  of  the 
broad  central  street. 

Roebling  also  built  two  suspen- 
sion aqueducts  in  Pittsburgh,  one 
across  the  Allegheny  and  the  other 
across  the  Monongahela.  Neither 
is  standing  today. 


Saxonburg  officials  join  Brooklyn  Bridge 


By  REBECCA  CONROY 
Staff  Writer 

Saxonburg  officials  joined  New 
Yorkers  today  to  mark  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Borough  founder  John  A.  Roebling 

rt^ionpri  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,,  which 
4nans~the~~East  River  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  and  was 

onH^a^e5TTie~rTeighthwonaer~of  the. 

world'" 

— Saxonburg  Mayor  Reldon  Cooper 
and  state  Rep.  Jim  Burd  were  invited 
to  join  New  York  City  Mayor  Edward 
Koch  on  the  grandstand  for  rededica- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

Hugh  Shearer,  chairman  of  Saxon- 
burg Historical  and  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, also  joins  the  celebration  as 
well  as  a busload  of  travelers  from 
Saxonburg  Memorial  Church. 

Shearer  said  the  community  is 
very  proud  to  join  the  celebration 
“since  the  wire  rope  that  was  essen- 
tial in  building  the  bridge  was  in- 
vented in  Saxonburg.” 

Shearer  said  Saxonburg  prides 
itself  in  the  fact  that  its  founder  is 
considered  one  of  the  outstanding  en- 
gineers of  all  time.  “Anyone  who  is 
associated  with  engineering  has  a 
great  respect  for  Roebling,”  he  said. 

The  renowned  engineer  came  from 

Ge*rmanv  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Amer- 

ica. He  and'  his  brother  Karl  chose  to' 
settle~~itT'the  "FittsburgK"  area  and 

purchased  land  m Jetterson  Town- 

ship.  Butler  County.  They  laid  outThe 

village  in  true" German  style  with  a 
main  street  Banked  Ev'IdTs  and  later 
wroTe~To  their~frienas  Tn  Germany 
nwitiheTHem  to  come.  ~ 

After  Roebling  became  restless 
with  farming,  he  began  to  experiment 
with  wire  rtipe  and  eventually 
crea te~d  a strong  cable  wire  used~in 
b~mI3mg~suspension  bridges.  TTe~bujjt 
hig~Ttrst~suspension  bridge  in  Eitts- 

Burgh  over  the  Mononeahela  River 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  took  14  years 


to  construct  and  cost  at  least  20  lives 
find  $15  million 

Tbeentire  Roebling  family  worked 

on  fhe  span.  When  John  Roebling  died 

of  tetanus  in  1869  after  his  foot  was 
Brushed  by  a terry  as  he  surveyed  the 
tower  "site,  his  son  Washington  took 

ti|rthe  Challenge. 

For  most  of  the  14  years  the  bridge 
was  under  construction,  and  for  much 
of  his  life  afterward,  Washington 
Roebling  was  an  invalid.  His  wife, 
Emily,  relayed  his  instructions  to  the 
builders  as  he  watched  with  field 
glasses  from  an  apartment  overlook- 
ing the  bridge. 

More  than  150  members  of  the 
Roebling  clan  from  a half-dozen 
countries  and  two  dozen  states  are 
expected  to  attend  a family  reunion 
today  to  coincide  with  the  bridge  cele- 
bration. 

All  are  descendents  of  John  A. 

Roebling  and  two  are  direct  descen- 

ders ol  L’ol.  Washington  A.  Roebling. 
When  the  bridge  was  dedicated 

May  24,  1883,  its  span  was  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  bridge.  The 
bridge  enabled  Manhattan  to  be 
joined  with  Brooklyn.  Today  it  car- 
ries 100,000  vehicles  daily  between 
the  two  communities. 


celebration 


